COLERIDGE

which had been effected before, or which has been
attempted simultaneously by any other school. Such
views are, more than anything else, the characteristic
feature of the Goethian period of German literature;
and are richly diffused through the historical and
critical writings of the new French school, as well as
of Coleridge and his followers.

In this long, though most compressed, dissertation
on the Continental philosophy preceding the reaction,
and on the nature of the reaction, so far as directed
against that philosophy, we have unavoidably been led
to speak rather of the movement itself, than of Cole-
ridge's particular share in it; which, from his posteri-
ority in date, was necessarily a subordinate one. And it
would be useless, even did our limits permit, to bring
together from the scattered writings of a man who pro-
duced no systematic work, any of the fragments which
he may have contributed to an edifice still incomplete,
and even the general character of which, we can have
rendered very imperfectly intelligible to those who are
not acquainted with the theory itself. Our object is to
invite to the study of the original sources, not to supply
the place of such a study. What was peculiar to Cole-
ridge will be better manifested, when we now proceed
to review the state of popular philosophy immediately
preceding him in our own island; which was different,
in some material respects, from the contemporaneous
Continental philosophy.

In England, the philosophical speculations of the
age had not, except in a few highly metaphysical minds
(whose example rather served to deter than to invite
others), taken so audacious a flight, nor achieved any-
thing like so complete a victory over the counteracting
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